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FROM THE EDITOR 


On behalf of the more than one thousand registrants, full and 
part time, N.A.N.E., through the Bulletin, would like to express 
appreciation to the conference committee and all conference par- 
ticipants for their part in making the NANE BIENNIAL CONFERENCE in 
Boston such a tremendous success. It was good conference from be- 
ginning to end. To the following members of the conference committee, 
special thanks: 


Dr. Harriet Nash, President of N.A.N.E.; General Chairman, 
. Dura-Louise Cockrell; Program Chairman, Mrs. Margaret 
n; Local Arrangement Chairman, Dean Ri A. Kelley; 
ness Manager, Thomas F. Driscoll; Publicity, Mrs. Helen 
Wiley and Mrs. Celia Van Aucken; Tours and Visits, Mrs. 
Finkhas Pinkham; Student Participation, Mrs. Louise Keller 
— ch Seminars, Dr. Milly Almy and co-chairman, Mrs. 


rothy Resource Centers, Captain 
d Mitchell, and Mrs. Rhea C. Barney; 


ard, Mrs. Lu 
Tae . Ethel R. Ambach. 


There has not been time for the Bulletin Committee to edit all the con- 
ference material, though two conference articles do appear in this issue. 
Highlights of Board meetings, the general business meeting, and other 
articles of interest will appear in the Winter issue of the Bulletin. 


The cover picture, taken at the Lincoln Nursery School, Inc., a 
Parent-Cooperative School in Lincoln, Massachusetts, shows Jonathan 
Avery, when four years old, building while his close friend Jackie 
Maclean, same age, watches attentively. These two boys, during their 
year in nursery school, developed a feeling of sympathy and understand- 
ing for each other which has continued in their first grade elementary 
experience. 


May we urge you to send the names and addresses of officers of 
local, state and regional associations to your State Bulletin Corres- 
pondent (see "On the State Side") or to the President of NANE, in order 
that we may truly strengthen our lines of communication throughout the 
country. Keep your State Correspondent informed of interesting things 
happening in your district, that she may share it with Bulletin readers. 


May we also remind you how important it is for you to keep the 
secretary of NANE informed of your change of address. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO MEMBERS FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Dear ‘N.A.N.E. Members ? 


As our last Bulletin went to press we were looking forward to our 
biennial conference in Boston and the chance to visit, study and work 
together. The conference has come and gone. It was an unusually ex- 
cellent and stimulating experience, as those of you who could be there 
well know. It is too soon for the Bulletin Committee to have received 
and edited conference material for the fall edition, but I want to tell 
you a little of my enthusiasm about the conference and the work of the 
Board. Fram all points of view the conference was a tremendous success. 
We saw old friends and made new ones; we widened our horizons through 
general sessions; we raised our sights through resource centers, and 
deepened our insights through seminar and section meetings. The total 
experience was a challenge to us. I wish to express my deepest gratitude 
to the conference committees for a top-notch conference. 


As many of you know the old and new Board and committee chairmen met 
before, during and after the conference. They faced squarely the problems 
of NANE organization and operation. Creative and constructive planning 
among the members opened many new avenues of work along with down-to-earth ~ 
ways of getting there! A temporary Ways and Means Committee was appointed 
to pull together the thinking, suggestions and ideas, in order to focus 
a plan of action for the Board to consider. The committee's report was 
accepted by the Board to the effect that: 


The NANE shall strengthen relationships with groups interested 
in nursery education in order to carry out the purposes of this 
organization. ("The purpose of this association shall be to 

provide a medium for the advancement and encouragement of the 
purposes of nursery education through meetings, publications, 
and like means of endeavor, and to provide a means whereby those 
who are interested in nursery education can, as an organized 

group, cooperate with other agencies concerned with the educa- 
tion and well-being of young children." From the Constitution.) 


Some of the channels for strengthening relationships, facilitating and 
increasing communication between and among groups and individuals interested 
in nursery education were noted, such as: conferences, use of the Bulletin, 
personal contacts by Board members and officers, increased revenue, and by 
putting organization and group affiliation into effect as provided by the 
Constitution. 


The committee report and board action were referred to the membership at 
the conference business meeting for consideration and action with a request for 
direction to the Board. The membership accepted the report and urged the Board 
to take the necessary steps to put it into effect. 


Further details of the report and specific planning steps already under—- 
taken by the Board will be reported in the winter edition of the Bulletin. 
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Although a great deal of help and direction for the Board grew out 
of the business meeting, contacts, ideas and help must not stop there. 
Our job of planning and revamping has only just begun. We need your 
ideas flowing in constantly, and we need to find ways to facilitate 
communication between us. One specific way you can help now is to let 
members of the Board know where local, state and regional nursery educa- 
tion associations exist. This information, with the names and addresses 
of the local officers, should be sent to the president to facilitate 
communication. Remember, nursery education has tremendous strength and 
talent the country over and we need to find it in order to be able to 


Those of you who couldn't be with us in Boston will be pleased to 
know that we have been invited to participate in the forthcoming White 
House Conference on Education November 28 - December 1, in Washington, D.C. 
x will be your representative and will report back to you in the winter 

ulletin. 


I cannot close without expressing very special gratitude to the 
Board and committee chairmen. You will be experiencing for years to come 
the results of their earnest, hard work to help us focus and channel our 
responsibilities and talents. 


I would also like to say a final word in recognition of your new 
officers and Board members. Many of them were able to join us in Boston 
and to work with us on NANE planning. They took leadership, showed con- 
siderable creative ability and initiative. We are turning our responsibili- 
ties over to them in January with complete faith in their leadership. You 
can look forward to challenging days with a very able Board. 


Cordially, 


Harriet C. Nash 
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THE STATE OF THE PROFESSION 
Dr. Winifred E. Bain 


In general, the profession of teaching is in a paradoxical state. 
Shortages of schools and teachers constitute a threat to our way of life 
and hence have provided a great volume of publicity. On the one hand, 
this publicity has brought about unprecedented appropriations of money 
for school buildings, equipment and teachers' salaries, tending to in- 
crease the prestige of the profession. On the other hand, the combination 
of mounting costs and increasing prestige has aroused criticisms and 
attacks on schools and teaching--some of this apparently directed at our 
system of tax-supported public schools; some of it confused parroting of 
half truths by well-intended but misguided people; all of it a challenge 
based on the theory that it is better to be noticed, even critically, than 
ignored. 


Specifically, professional people concerned with the education 
and welfare of young children have unique problems. Where do we stand in 
these paradoxical times? What are the problems on which we are, and should 
be working? 


The first problem is that of securing continuity in the educational 
provisions for children; bridging the gap between existing institutions, 
notably the nursery school, kindergarten and primary grades. Tradition 
has set up in the minds of the public, and even in the minds of professional 
people, certain stereotype patterns that characterize these institutions, 
this tradition springing from the history of their early development. 

These stereotypes tend to create cleavage rather than continuity in child- 
ren's school experiences. 


The kindergarten was the product of the philosophy of Froebel and 
developed with the use of a set of geometric materials devised by him. The 
kindergarten came to the United States at a time of great social need when 
immigrants were encouraged to come here to provide cheap labor for rapidly 
growing industries. Slum areas in cities grew to become a national dis- 
grace. A notable band of educational leaders, set on fire with the Froebel 
philosophy, saw the kindergarten as the hope for overcoming social ills 
if provided to give a proper start to young children in underprivileged 
areas. The philosophy of the kindergarten was good, based on a concept of 
growth through self-expression in accordance with the forces of unity in 
life. But the way of applying this philosophy, the pattern of kindergarten 
procedure, was far from being in accord with what we now know of child de- 
velopment. Modern kindergartens are markedly different from the Frobelian 
pattern but the old tradition clings, all too often, in our regard for the 
kindergarten, branding it as a stereotyped institution quite different from 
other schools for growing children. 


The pioneer kindergartners who undertook with their bare hands to 
overcome the ills of family life in American slums were not only philoso- 
phers but philanthropists. The early kindergartens were philanthropic. 
However, in due course the kindergarten leaders were adroit enough to 
secure adoption in public schools of kindergartens, not universally, but 
with growing popularity. It seems almost unbelievable now that this could 
have been achieved over a comparatively short period of years to the marked 
degree that was the case. 
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When this happened, the kindergartners had new problems to face 
in establishing themselves as an integral part of the teaching profession. 
To begin with they thought of themselves as an isolated group. They had 
something in their philosophy, a precious heritage--almost a religious 
fervor, that other teachers didn't have. There were consequent jealous- 
ies and misunderstandings. Primary teachers with their feet well ground- 
ed in the rudiments of the school curriculum criticized the product of the 
kindergarten and said children with that training didn't know how to be- 
have when they got to school. The kindergarten teachers had their own 
professional organization, the International Kindergarten Union, and set 
themselves apart for many years. 


In time, bridging the gap between kindergarten and first grade 
became a popular topic for magazine articles and convention discussions, 
and eventually kindergarten-primary became a hyphenated word. Probably 
the first effect of kindergartens on primary grade procedures was the 
introduction of lightsameness and joy into the program through music, art 
and play. Now, although in many modern schools the gradual advancement 
of breadth and depth of children's learning is the controling factor in 
shaping the school program, there is still the tradition that primary 
grades are for the exclusive concentration on the three R's; and if 
Johnnie can't read in the first weeks of school, there will be books written 
telling parents why. 


The nursery school is the youngest of the educational institu- 
tions for young children. Emerging in a more recent period of time than 
the others, it has been influenced by wars and economic depression but 
it has had the advantage of newer knowledge of children and has contributed 
to research in child development. 


Early nursery schools in England had as their ambition the pre- 
vention of shocking physical and mental health conditions discovered 
among recruits of the first world war. By providing nursery schools, the 
British people sought to remove blights from early childhood. In the 
United States the same objective was adopted but the program was broad- 
ened to provide research, bringing together findings from all related 
fields: medicine, social science, psychology, psychiatry, to show how 
human beings grow and develop, what forces affect this process and what 
provisions should be made for education and welfare. Child Development 
Research Institutes were established in several leading Universities and 
nursery schools were established in them as -laboratories. The tradition 
of the nursery schools of this country is therefore scientific, educational, 
and solidly based on the best that is know about children's growth and 
needs. 


This sounds like the millenium had been reached at last in educa- 
tion; but just as we were running the serious risk of being pseudo- 
scientific, becoming embroiled in the minutiaeof determining standard 
attachments for children's bibs, the exact length of bathroom towels— 
not to mention the routines of toileting, eating and sleeping, along came 
the economic depression and an appropriation of federal funds earmarked 
for the employment of unemployed workers in establishing and operating 
nursery schools. We were not out of the depression when war broke out 
and federal funds were again made available for nursery schools — 
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this time to release women workers for war production industries. This 
rapid shift from research to a broad program of service demanded over- 
night, and shifted with the same dispatch in mid-stream, would have been 
a national catastrophe but for the flexibility, shrewd organizational 
ability, sound insight and hard work of leaders, both government paid 
and volunteer, who safeguarded the programs and demonstrated what good 
things could be done for children all over the United States. 


With the withdrawal of federal funds at the end of the war and 
the consequent cessation of a national program of nursery schools, this 
level of our profession is left with a mixed heritage, a varied tradi- 
tion. Neither National program, the depression nurseries nor the war 
nurseries were set up to demonstrate educational values for children; 
rather, they were to facilitate employment of adults. Is that our 
- status in the profession? Are we adjuncts to research centers as in 
the beginning period of our history? Are we, or should we be, social 
service agencies providing a coordinating center for community interests, 
a private school luxury, or a beginning class in public schools? 


At the present time nursery schools are found in all these 
capacities. There are nursery schools usually known as day care centers 
that stem directly from the war program now financed by city and/or state 
funds; there are nursery schools as laboratories in colleges and univer- 
sities established for research or demonstration for students in various 
fields; there are nurseries in social service agencies, in private schools 
and public schools; there are uncounted numbers of independent nursery 
groups that shift and change with the fortunes of the founders. Salaries 
of teachers, working conditions, licensing of nursery groups, and cer- 
tification of teachers range all the way up and down the scale. Nursery 
school workers are to be commended for the breadth of their concept of 
service in the several areas in which they have found themselves useful: 
But the state of the profession at this level is far from clear. 


The only thing that will clarify it is a strong stand for con- 
tinuity of education and development of children through their school ex- 
perience in nursery, kindergarten and grades beyond. A beginning step is 
to abandon the thought that because of their varying traditions each in- 
stitution for young children has a different set pattern as well as a 
different label. Another step is to work at all levels for those measures 
that insure good education of children at all ages and to clarify in the 
public mind the meaning and desirability of our professional position. 


A_second problem is that of making a contribution to other levels 


of education. 


The very facts of recency of development and the variation in 
types of organizations of nursery schools which make it difficult for us 
to define our professional status give us a unique contribution for 
other levels of education. 


We have worked shoulder to shoulder with social workers, 
pediatricians, psychologists, anthropologists and parents. We have 
a heritage of research in child development. We provide laboratories | 
for research and demonstration more widely than other levels of schools. 
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We have adapted our program to great international emergencies and 
are still adapting it to an infinite variety of modern conditions. 


We have experiences to contribute to schools that we want 
to share. The nursery group has something to contribute just as sure 
as the kindergartners had—way back when they brought joy and a degree 
of freedom and self-expression into the primary grades—and there are 
more people to help present-day pioneers than were to be had in the 
earlier years. This does not mean that every Home Economics Department 
or every Psychology Department of a liberal arts college that now has 
a nursery school should open a full-scale elementary and high school 
laboratory, but each has a potential laboratory in the schools of its 
area. I often wonder if graduates of these institutions know that 
children grow beyond pre-school age. Social workers certainly know 
this: when they deal with juvenile delinquency; but do the pediatricians, 
the anthropologists, et al, who happily work with nursery school people, 
know how they could contribute to the work with upper age levels? 
Not unless we tell them. 


The next gether. is that of belonging. I can see no way of con- | 
tributing a profession, in fact of being a profession, except by be- 
longing to one. 


The nursery school group has a heritage and tradition that has 
made it difficult to identify itself with any one profession. But in 
this it is not markedly different from the kindergarten that played by 
itself, too, when it was a youthful institution. 


The time is at hand or at least near when a decision should be 
made: What is the profession to which nursery schools belong? What pro- 
fessional affiliations should be made? What sacrifices would be demanded? 
What contributions can be made and what benefits derived? 


The fourth problem is that of securing solidarity within ourselves. 
I chose the word igotidarity" as one allowing for greater flexibility than 
standardization. A stand on where we belong professionally would, I think, 


help with the problem of solidarity. The need for solidarity is apparent 
on all sides: 


Qualifications of teachers: There was a time when proportionally 
there were more nursery school teachers holding advanced degrees 
than teachers at any other level except in colleges. But then the 
numbers were few. Now positions open in this field vary from those 
demanding highly qualified people in college laboratory schools to 
substandard teachers who can serve in certain nursery units without 
license. 


Pay of Teachers: With increases in salaries of teachers in public 
schools, nurseries largely in private or philanthropic institutions 
are put to it to compete. 


Supply of Teachers: The problem is to attract high-type teachers to 
work in nursery schools with competition for employment being what 

it is. Bright young wanen captivated by nursery school work and pre- 
pared for it begin to search for a position in that field only to 
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find themselves snatched up by some enterprising Superintendent 
of Schools who can't afford a nursery in his system but who can 
offer a top-notch salary that no nursery she has found can touch 
and can promise her a school room in a brand new building with 
all the accoutrements. 


Establishment and Finance of Nursery Schools: Nursery Schools 

are expensive to establish and operate. They are an economy though 
compared with the cost to parents of providing similar advantages 
for their children at home. Intelligent young mothers all over 
the country are emptying their piggy banks to pay tuition in 
private nurseries. Public schools are harassed to provide for 
children of school age, let alone adding classes for younger 
children. 


Should we make a further study of nursery school costs? 
Should we advocate establishment of nursery schools in public 
school systems? Should we study State laws to discover what funds 
are or might be available for nursery education if certain con- 
ditions were met? 


pape venent. of the Control of Centers Already in Existence: 
gister cens nursery groups now varies from state to 
state and from district to district within states. The strongest 
codes being in health and safety -—- educational requirements are 


often non-existent, even in the best of these. 


The nursery school is not the little lost child in the pro- 
fession but in every sense it is the youngest; and therefore has certain 
special problems related to growth toward maturity. I have deliberately 
emphasized these problems for the challenge they present. 


At the same time, I have shown that other levels of schools are 
in a paradoxical condition with unique present-day problems with which 
we should feel a certain identity and to which we should make a con- 
tribution. I have also pointed to past struggles of other groups with 
words of encouragement and with warning that we should not create 
cleavages by thoughtlessly reverting to stereotyped characterization 
of other levels of educational work. 
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THE STORY OF ALDRICH MEMORIAL NURSERY SCHOOL 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


Helen E. Remley and Staff 


Rochester, Minnesota, is world famous for its Mayo Clinic. 
Rochester claims another institution of much smaller size and renowm but 
of which those connected with it are just as proud, the Aldrich Memorial 
Nursery School. It is named for the late Dr. C. Anderson Aldrich, the 
eminent pediatrician, who left his t as chief-of-staff of the Chicago 
Children's Memorial Hospital in 194 to come to Rochester to join the 
staff of the Mayo Clinic and to set up and head the Rochester Child Health 
Project. The Aldrich Memorial Nursery School is a living monument to 
Dr. Aldrich whose main purpose in life was to make all who care for children | 
aware of their nature and needs at various stages of development. 


There are two stories behind the nursery school, where children 
three to five years old gain a head start at getting along with people. 
One is the professional tradition of Dr. Aldrich; the other is the tale of 
a group of "lay" women who believed in the tradition, who saw the need for 
a good nursery school for Rochester families and who would not give up 
their fight for an independent, self sufficient school. 


Both stories began in 19, a year after the establishment of 
the Rochester Child Health Project (later named the Rochester Child Health 
Institute), an extensive program to study and promote the growth and de- 
velopment of all children born in Rochester from that time on. After the 
Project was under way, the one small existing nursery school was used as u 
nucleus for setting up a much larger school, the Rochester Demonstration 
Nursery School with sessions in each neighborhood of the city. With the 
splendid cooperation of the public school administration, several sessions 
were located in public school buildings. In 1948, 1949, and 1950 capacity 
enrollment was the usual story. The school was a going concern, and, it 
seemed, was definitely "here to stay." 


The first person Dr. Aldrich called to help him was an expert in 
pre-school education -- Ethel Wright Kunkle. The second year of the project, 
Miss Evelyn Beyer took over the directorship of pre-school activities and 
Dr. Katherine Roberts was the psychologist. Dr. Miriam Lowenberg soon joined 
the staff as nutritionist. Later Dr. Judith Schoellkopf, psychologist, and 
Dr. Benjamin Spock, pediatric psychiatrist, were added to the excellent staff 
which laid the groundwork for present nursery school techniques, standards 
and program. Miss Helen Remley, the first teacher hired for the school by 
Dr. Aldrich and Dr. Kunkle, is now the director under whose guidance the 
"growth and development" of the Aldrich Memorial Nursery School continues. 
The Demonstration Nursery School was operated by a board of directors cam 
prised of twenty interested women in the community who worked under the 
direction and supervision of the Project Staff. 
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By 1951 the smoothly running nursery school program began to 
hit snags. All but four of the sessions operating in public schools had 
to be discontinued because of increased enrollment of school-age children 
and consequent need for every inch of space. In October, 199, Dr. Aldrich 
died. The Child Health Institute was disestablished. The nursery school's 
board of directors was now without the overall financial and professional 
support. 


Retrenchment from every side made continuance of the nursery 
school an impractical dream. Decreased space meant decreased income and 
longer waiting lists. The school was not only operating in the red but was 
not beginning to meet the community's need and desire for good nursery 
school facilities. When in the spring of 1952 the last public school space 
was withdrawn for the nursery school's use, the morale of the board of 
directors hit a new low! When hopes were all but abandoned for obtaining 
quarters to replace those of Central School, Dr. and Mrs. D. C. Balfour came 


to the rescue by turning their basement recreation room into a nursery school 


for two sessions a day. This same year, the board changed the name from 
Rochester Demonstration Nursery School, which it was no longer, to "Aldrich 
Memorial Nursery School," and incorporated. It was apparent that there 
were but two directions upon which to set the course: to obtain quarters 
large enough to accommodate all the children whose parents wished them to 
come and to provide a really adequate nursery school for Rochester, or to 
give up entirely. 


The women of the board chose the first course. Plans of such 
magnitude began to be laid that almost everyone but themselves considered 
them foolhardy. The former Howe Hotel, once headquarters for the Child 
Health Institute, and after that "Desk O" for the Child Psychiatry section 
of the Mayo Clinic, was purchased from the, Mayo Association and moved from 
the center of town to a tree bordered residential section where a suitable 
lot had been bought. 


These three enormous tasks had been realized on the school's 
reserve fund of $3,500, and on promises and hopes. The worst job, that of 
raising $35,000 to pay the total costs, remained. A concerted fund raising 
drive was launched. The summer of 195 was one of dedicated, unremitting 
lebor on the part of the board members, raising money, supervising the 


necessary remodelling of the building, and readying it for school's opening 


On October 6, 1954, the doors of the Aldrich Memorial Nursery 

School were opened! Once a brilliantly painted hotel on whose wide verandas 
guests had rocked and reviewed clinic histories, the handsomely renovated 
and altered frame building was the embodiment of many dreams come true. 
One hundred and twenty-five, three to five year olds, were greeted by their 
director and staff of six trained nursery school teachers and ushered into 
the spacious playrooms completely scaled for small children: low sinks and 
work counters; open shelves for blocks, books, and toys; tables and chairs; 
“cubbyholes" for wraps; miniature bathroom facilities. Smaller rooms for 
- clay work, all types of painting, and "playhouse" equipment, as well as a 

large basement area and ample outdoor playground space are specifically 
equipped for the age groups using them. Soft shades of green, gray, and 
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yellow on the walls, floors, and woodwork form a restful, attractive color 
scheme through the eighteen rooms of the school. 


At the end of one of the large playrooms is a folding partition 
paned with one-way vision glass, where the parents can observe their 
children without being seen by them. Parents and their friends are urged 
to visit the school at any time for as long as they may care to stay. 
Four evening meetings for interested townspeople, as well as for parents, 
are planned by the staff and the board. Capacity crowds attend these 
meetings; men as well as women! 


Although this is necessarily a private school, its aim is to be 

community-wide. Therefore scholarships are available for deserving children 
whose parents cannot afford to pay the tuition. During the school year 
1954-55, scholarship grants totaling $1,700 were made to eighteen children. 
The major portion of this money is raised by the board of directors at an 
annual children's carnival=-bazaar, an enormous project which requires the 
cooperative efforts of parents, staff, and friends and supporters of the 
school. Funds for the scholarship program also come from the Kiwanis, 
Rotary, and Shrine Clubs and from those local groups which have come to 
believe that good nursery schools help make good citizens. The board's 
public relations program of newspaper, radio and television publicity, 
formal talks to organizations, plus the individual, informal interpretation 
each board member makes, has helped to bring about the wide comunity 
acceptance of the nursery school as an important and essential institution.* 


An important aspect of the Aldrich Memorial Nursery School is the 
teaching service it provides to students who attend sessions of the school 
for observation as part of their training. University of Minnesota graduate 
public health nurses, specializing in the field of mental hygiene under the 
auspices of the Rochester-Olmsted County Public Health Center, receive this 
training. Also, student pediatric nurses of the St. Mary's Hospital School 
of Nursing observe and participate in the nursery school's program for two- 
week periods as part of their curriculun. 


The story of the Aldrich Memorial Nursery School is interesting 
and valuable from the point of view of community organization: a good 
nursery school is possible if sufficient interest and determination exist. 
Belief in and dedication to Dr. Aldrich's premise that a good nursery school 
pays dividends in enriching children's lives and helping them to become 
happier, better adjusted citizens, plus mu¢h time and hard work have brought 
about the realization of a dream. We believe that Dr. Aldrich would be 
proud to know that the school named in his honor carries on his standards 
with its bumper crop of pre-school children. 


“registration is at the maximum level of 131 children, divided into six 
sessions a day; three morning and three afternoon groups. 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE TO THE EDUCATOR 


Sibylle Escalona, Ph. D., Executive Officer, 
Foundations' Fund for Research in Psychiatry 


lecture presented at the Biennial Conference, 
National Association for Nursery Education, Boston, October 1955 


As some of you may know, much of the research with which I 
have been connected deals with differences among healthy, normal children-- 
that is, with individuality. It is perfectly possible to define in- 
dividuality in a reasonably objective way as composed of the relatively 
stable characteristics of an individual which are not encountered with 
the regularity of norms. For instance, Johnny typically "jumps before 
he looks." Assume he is that way about eating, about climbing and running, 
about toys, fingerpainting, etc. Often he does not experience a choice 
situation because the pull of the first alternative has led to action be- 
fore he knew it; he then bitterly envies children who chose chocolate ice 
cream while he is stuck with vanilla pudding which happened to be offered 
first. Assume that Johnny, as sometimes happens, showed such trends in 
early infancy. No sooner did he see a rattle than his entire body moved 
towards it in an effort at approach. Having learned to enjoy the sound 
of rattles, he vigorously shook all small objects expecting the sound, 
seldom taking time out to explore the object enough to discover that it 
would be more enjoyable to squeeze it should it be a squeaky toy, or to 
bring it to the mouth should it be a cookie. It would have objective 
meaning to say that this tendency toward immediate action, overly quick 
responsiveness leaving little opportunity for reflection, contemplation, 
exploration, deliberation and choice is an individual characteristic of 


Johnny 's. 


All kinds of interesting avenues of thought are open. One can 
endeavor to find out how individuality (which consists of a typical com 
bination of such characteristics) originates. Do certain kinds of ex- 
periences early in life, certain kinds of mothers, of families, of attitudes 
in the environment, of early routines, of stimulation to play - do these and 
other experiences encourage and more or less create a certain individual 
style of behavior? Are children born with certain characteristics of tempera- a 
ment which predispose them towards specific ways of reacting, whatever the o 
environment may be? Or, less fashionable but entirely possible, does such " 
high intensity of responsiveness have its root in processes of bodily, 
physiological energy transformation; things like metabolic rates, endocrine 
functions, rate of maturation of higher brain centers, which appear to have 
a lot to do with control and inhibition of action impulses? 


In our research the main interest does focus on the origins or 
determinants of individuality. On this occasion, let us look at some very 
different questions that can and should be asked concerning the individuality 
of children's behavior. 
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Educators know that there exist striking differences among 
children who are developing in an entirely healthy fashion. There is less 
clarity about the significance of these individual characteristics. What 
difference does it make for Johnny's development that he is a "jump before 
you look" sort of a youngster? Will it help or hinder him in learning to 
use objects such as blocks, or paints, or tools of any sort? Being the 
way he is, is he likely to be a youngster who goes in for a lot of imagina~- 
tive play, or does such proneness to immediate action stand in the way of 
developing a rich phantasy life? How will it affect his relationship to 
other children? Will it make it more difficult for him to adapt to the 
group and learn the rudiments of cooperation, or will his energy and the 
interesting events he causes to happen make him an especially interesting 
and dominating child in the eyes of the group? In relationship to his 
mother will this energetic responsiveness bring in its wake an early 
striving for independence and more than ordinary difficulty in accepting 
restrictions, limits and general dependence upon people who are bigger and 
stronger than he is? Does a child of this type shake off frustration and 
disappointment quickly, like a dog who has been out in the rain? Or is he 
especially vulnerable to frustration, having fewer resources than most 
children by way of inventing substitute satisfactions, achieving his ends 
by indirect means, or in persisting despite obstacles? 


Suppose we knew the answers to such questions better than we 
actually do. Each of us has certain guesses, based on experience, as to 
which of the alternatives mentioned is more likely to be true. Most of us 
will have decided that the answer must depend on other factors in addition 
to the one characteristic I mentioned. It will make a difference whether 
Johnny is physically powerful or frail for his age, whether he is the fourth 
of six children or an only child, whether he is very bright, or one of low 
average intelligence. When it comes to an attempt to understand the sig- 
nificance of individual behavior characteristics for a particular child 
these and many other things must be known before one can formulate a 
reasonable hypothesis. But the inquiry of the type I have suggested remains 
important for each combination of circumstances. From a research point of 
view one would probably do well to study intensively children who have in 
common a certain characteristic, but who of course live in widely different 
circumstances and who differ from one another with respect to other charac- 
teristics such as intelligence and bodily vigor. Ome can then try to find 
out whether or not the particular characteristic of quick responsiveness 
will make itself felt under all sorts of conditions, and whether perhaps 
the simultaneous presence of extreme action readiness and some environmental 
circumstances makes the characteristic an asset to developmental progress, 
whereas under other circumstances the same action-readiness may prove a 
source of difficulty. 


Now let us again assume that we know a good deal about all of the 
things referred to above. From the point of view of the educator this is 
the point of departure for a series of problems - not the end point. For 
there remains the question of how should we, as teachers or parents, respond 
to the presence of such significant variations in the child population with 
whom we are in contact. 
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Two major pointe of view now exist, though they are seldom 
formulated in so sharp and narrow a manner as I shall do here for the 
sake of clarity. One is that it is up to educators to not only recognize 
such individual differences, but to adapt to them. In a thousand and one 
ways, Johnny should be dealt with in a manner particularly suited to his 
temperament. The teacher might gently prevent him from acting at once, 
and more or less enforce at least a moment's deliberation. She may shield 
him fran encountering too many highly stimulating situations (such as are 
needed in order to rouse some other children to activity), thus minimizing 
the number of situations in which Johnny acts blindly under the impact of 
strong pushes and pulls in the environment, whether these consist of a lot 
of different new toys at the same time or an exciting game of cops and 
robbers. The teacher may especially create situations which make delayed 
action and reflection necessary, giving him practice, as it were, in a 
function that is difficult for him in much the same way that a child might 
be given additional practice in reading if he had a reading diffimlty. 


The other point of view could be oversimplified as follows: one 
should not try to change life situations, custom-fit then to the particlar 
child. There is such a thing as a physical and social reality, certain 
demands are made on each member of society, from babe to grandfather, and 
children should be helped to find their individual way of mastering the 
universal challenges. I am not implying a point of view which I believe to 
barely exist among American educators; the opinion I an trying to describe 
does not wish all children to be moulded into conformity. Rather, this 
point of view holds that there are many ways of getting along with peers, 
of learning any of life's problems. ending upon his individual character- 
istics the child can be trusted (and helped) to find a way of doing it 
which is congenial to him. According to such a view it is a mistake to try 
and create a world for the child in which he can live comfortably; it will 
only lead to a rude awakening when he becomes old enough to escape his 
kindly mentors. Educative effort instead should be directed toward helping 
the child see things as they are and strengthening him in those ways in 
which he is especially fitted to function. | 


I have led up to these alternative ideologies or general attitudes 
toward the nature of the educative effort as if decisions were made, and 
actions taken on entirely scientific grounds. Actually, of course, teachers 
have to deal with individual differences before they know precisely what 
these differences are, and much before we have any definite knowledge of 
what their import is. There is even some doubt in my mind about the degree 
to which scientific information, as it becomes available, will really affect 
the gals of education, though it will surely effect the methods used. Even 
more than other relevant aspects of personality functioning, the problem of 
individual differences and what to do in relation to them, is all mixed up 
with social and cultural values. It would appear to me that the contemporary 
American scene offers support for two opposite tendencies, and that this fact 
accounts for some of our day by day dilemmas. On the one hand we live with 
a tradition which emphasizes the worth and the rights of the individual 
especially strongly. Rugged individualism is a concept that still has 
strong evocative powers - even though the phenomenon has become rare. 
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A democratic political structure, an economy which rests, at least in 
express intent, on individual enterprise, and an overall set of values which 
plece human satisfactions and achievements relatively high on the scale by 
comparison to such values as political unity, religious identity, collective 
achievement and the like. All these forces would tend to emphasize a kind 
of education in nursery school and beyond, which respects and emphasizes 
individual differences and plays down the universal and the normative. 


However, our culture is also one which elicits and maintains 
patterns, regularity, conformity and something like homogeneity. In order 
to be accepted and successful people must be willing to confom to the ex- 
pectations of others to an astonishing degree. Adolescent boys must be 
interested in athletics and girls in cosmetics; too deep an interest in 
intellectual or artistic pursuits (i.e., deep emough to overshadow other 
interests) is something of a handicap; a man who does not strive to actualize 
his maximal earning capacity but stays put in jobs less good than others 
that are open to him has to be forgiven for this weakness; and if you don't 
happen to like the comics you tend to apologize for fear of being thought 
asnob. Even at the preschool age the little girl who does not enjoy play- 
ing house has to be helped, the children uninterested in clay or paint 
present a challenge to the teacher; if neither jungle gym nor swings nor 
tricycles have appeal, we are likely to recommend that some such equipment 
should be provided at home, and the four-year-old who would rather work 
than play is viewed with alarm. 


Time does not permit lengthy reflections, but I have some feeling 
that these two opposite poles in current values are not independent and 
separate but necessarily and closely interrelated aspects of a state of 
mind, or perhaps better, of a mode of living. Even if this be true, what we 
have to live with is far from a balanced outlook or a stable equilibrium. 
Some of our heated controversies over educational methods are, I believe, 
merely a reflection of confused and mutually incompatible goals. 


One of the few things we appear to have really learned about 
child development is that while complete consistency in the handling of 
children may not be as necessary as was once believed, a background of 
harmonious and integrated experience, the example of adult human beings 
who function with a sense of purpose and of having a definite place, not 
only in the network of human relationships, but also in the more objective 
scheme of things - this does appear to be helpful, and perhaps necessary, 
in order for children to develop without unnecessary conflict and ‘friction. 
A thief gives more than he has, and if any of what has been said so far is 
true we must accept the fact that we are not in a position to provide for 
children that which we know would be the very best for their development. 

I personally believe this to be the case, and I do not find it too dismaying 
a condition. A clear-cut understanding of what would constitute an ideal 
educational climate, and an equally clear-cut understanding that for objec- 
tive reasons beyond our control such an ideal educational atmosphere cannot 
be provided is a perfectly good working basis. Somewhat like the man who 
knows that a Cadillac is the best, but who can afford only a Chevrolet; the 
Chevy will run andhe does not have to fool himself about its shortcomings. 
The man in trouble is the one who thinks he ought to provide a Cadillac and 
who suffers pangs of humiliation every time sets eyes on the Chevrolet. 
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These basic value problems may seem a far cry from the original 
topic of individual differences. There was a purpose to the excursion, 
however. In this brief space I cannot tell you the fragments of factual 
knowledge and the beginnings of theoretical comprehension, that have been 
achieved through the work of many observers and scientists in many places. 
I can try, however, to define the contribution which such research can and 
cannot make to educational practice. It can and should alert us to those 
aspects in the behavior of children which are likely to reflect important 
differences in their way of experiencing the world, and in their reaction 
to it. Furthermore, it can and will give much greater clarity about factors 
which determine the course of children's development, the way in which things 
hang together, so to speak. Thus, as knowledge increases, we will be in a 
better position to anticipate events. Having noted certain characteristic 
ways of behavior in Johnny, and knowing certain things about his past de- 
velopment and present circumstances, we shall be able to foretell with 
greater certainty how he is likely to react to new situations, how he will 
perceive particular sets of circumstances as they confrat hin. 


Research on individual differences (or other aspects of child 
development) will not tell us whether education should make the most of 
them or counteract them, nor will it tell us that certain combinations of 
characteristics are more desirable than others. In other words, to the 
extent that educators know their immediate and long range goals, the science 
of child development can furnish tools that will be useful in obtaining 
the goals, but objective knowledge of any sort cannot be expected to replace 
the social and human choices we are called upon to make as teachers, parents 
and citizens. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


ELECTION RESULTS 


Officers and board members elected to serve NANE are: 


OFFICERS 


President: 
lst Vice-President: 
2nd Vice-President: 
Secretary: 
Treasurer? 


BOARD MEMBERS 
Judith Schoellkopf 


Polly McVickar 
Glen Hawkes 


Theodora B. Reeve 
Katherine H. Read 
Catherine Landreth 
Barbara Fischer 
Aladine Shomaker 


Miriam Wiggenhorn 
Leone List 
Paul Nolte 


Vacancy created by Theodora B. Reeve's election as 


President not yet filled. 
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WATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


YOU CAN HELP NANE 


To the extent that membership grows, the national voice that 
speaks in behalf of young children is strengthened. NANE has no 
source of funds other than the membership dues of people who care 
about children. When you join, your dues not only bring you the 
services outlined below but also make possible the existence and 
the power of a national organization that welds people in all parts 
of the country who have a primary interest in nursery education. 


WANE CAN HELP YOU 


The Association issues a bulletin sent four times a year to 
its members and to libraries. 


A national conference of NANE is held biennially, Your member- 
ship now will insure your knowing the date, the place, and 
other details of the program in forthcoming conferences. 


The NANE is a reliable source of inexpensive materials inter- 


preting nursery education to the profession and to the com- 
munity. 


Active committees are at work on the preparation of new 
materials to meet the needs of today. 


The Association's legislative representative is constautly at 
work throwing the influence of the National Association behind 


legislation to improve the well-being of children in your 
community and throughout the world. 


The Governing Board is active in cooperating with other Associ- 
ations and Agencies interested in the welfare of all children. 


I. MEMBERS ot II. SUBSCRIBERS 
50 ACTIVE LIBRARIES 
1.00 STUDENT —— 
100.00 LIFE 


Check membership desired - write name and address - and mail with 
check to: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Merrill-Palmer School Date__ 
71 Ferry East 
Detroit, Michigan Name 

Address 
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ON THE RESEARCH SIDE 
Margaret McFarland 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN CHILDREN'S FAMILY EXPERIENCE 
AND THEIR BEHAVIOR IN NURSERY SCHOOL 


In our efforts to understand the behavior of the nursery children 
we are constantly searching for causes or relationships between the child's 
behavior and his experience at home or in his community. Baldwin's study, 
"The Effect of Home Environment on Nursery School Behavior" is directed to- 
ward identifying some of these relationships. He studied the relationships 
between the three factors of emotional warmth, indulgence, and democracy in 
the children's homes and their behavior at nursery school. He used the Fels 
Parent Behavior Rating Scales to describe the children's homes. Previous 

_ studies had shown the three syndromes of parent behavior, warmth, democracy, 
and indulgence to have special significance in parent-child relationships. 


Of the three factors, Baldwin found that democracy had the most 
clearly defined relationship to the behavior of the children in the nursery 
school. The children of democratic homes tended to be active and constructive 
in play and curiously interested in the nursery experience. They were socially 
cutgoing and confident, friendly, aggressive and dominant with other children. 
In general the effects of indulgence were opposite to these. Children of in- 
dulgent homes were apprehensive in physical activities and lacked skill in 
both large and small muscle activities. The significance of physical appre- 
hensiveness in the total adjustment of a child in nursery school is clearly 
understood by every nursery teacher who experiences the importance of body 
movement in the play of preschool children. 


In his discussion of his findings, Baldwin points out that democratic 
parents encourage free exploration and experimentation and do not foster con- 
tinued dependence upon infantile behavior, and thus they offer their children 
intellectual stimulation. But in general the democratic parents and their 
children in the population Baldwin studied had higher native intelligence than 
other types of parents and children in the study. Therefore the greater im- 
aginativeness, creativity and constructiveness of the play of children from | 
democratic homes could not be said to be the result only of the greater stim - 
lation their parents offered or of the democratic pattern of their families 
but rather of combination of good intelligence and the kind of experience : 
offered to children in democratic families. Among the parents in Baldwin's 
study, families characterized by democracy were also frequently described as 
emotionally warm. Baldwin comments that without warm supportive relationships 
freedom and stimulation may only serve to arouse anxiety in children. Children 
need the protection of a sympathetic yet encouraging mother to cope with new 
experiences. Baldwin suggests that a greater understanding of the significance 
of democracy in family life might be gained by considering the stimulation 
offered by the parents, and the freedom from restriction as two aspects of 
the experience of children from democratic homes. Restriction may be babying 
and protectiveness as well as the setting of limits, criticism and suggestion. 
Baldwin's conclusions are based upon careful statistical treatment of his data. 
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Baldwin's findings confirm our belief in the significance of the 
child's family situation in determining his behavior at nursery school. 
This study brings to our attention the importance of the parent's educational 
methods and their attitudes toward authority, individual autonomy and mutual 
dependence in the family. In the last few years there has been so much 
attention focused upon the importance of maternal acceptance or rejection in 
the development of children that we have often given little attention to such 
characteristics of family relationship as democracy. Yet Baldwin has shown 
that democracy is a statistically significant factor in determining the be- 
havior of children in the nursery school whereas there was no clear statistical 
evidence that in addition the warmth of the children's home environments in- 
fluenced their behavior at nursery school in special ways. 


Ruth Highberger studied "The Relationship Between Maternal Behavior 
and the Child's Early Adjustment to Nursery School." She, too, used the Fels 
Parent Rating Scales and used democracy of policy, acceptance, direction of 
criticism, and affectionateness as the variables to measure maternal behavior. 
The children in her study were two-year-olds who were starting to school for 
the first time. Adjustment to nursery school was defined as "the capacity 
to explore freely the nursery school environment of people and things" (p.50). 
Her study yielded no statistically significant relationships between the 
nursery school adjustment of the children and the types of maternal behavior 
studied. 


These two studies support one another in indicating the difficulty 
of establishing the effect of parents' behavior or attitudes upon the behavior 
of their children in nursery school. These are pioneering studies directed 
toward testing scientifically the premises which teachers use in their every~ 
day work with parents and children. That Baldwin found that the democracy 
of parents tended to be related to the children's active use of the nursery 
school experience while Highberger did not may be due to differences in the 
techniques used in the two studied. But Highberger was studying the children's 
initial adjustment in the nursery while Baldwin's children had been in the 
nursery for some time and this may account for the difference. Highberger's 
children were two-year-olds while Baldwin's were three and four~year-olds; 
it may be that at two, children are still so dependent upon their parents 
that democracy would have less significant influence on their behavior than 
it would have when they are older. What might seem supportive and protective 
at two, might seem restrictive to three and fouryear-olds. One of the complex 
aspects of parenthood is the need for progressive changes as children grow 
and develop. Parents are seldom equally successful at all periods of their 
children's development. Some find it easy to accept their children's de- 
pendence upon them and to provide nurturing care with deep enjoyment but find 
it harder to give the freedom for the active explorative play or to help 
children develop their capacities for good judgement. Others may find pride 
in their children's increasing independence, and take satisfaction in the 
widening of their children's horizons but find that meeting their needs for 
dependence and nurture more difficult. Changes in a child's behavior brought 
about by his development may for a time decrease the parent's confidence and 
create new tensions in the relationship with the child or they may bring new 
satisfaction for the parents and the child too. 


Neither Baldwin nor Highberger found significant relationships between warmth, 


affection, or acceptance in the attitudes of parents and the children's nursery 
school behavior. This may indicate that through interviews it is possible 
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to gain a fairly accurate measure of parents' methods and attitudes con- 
cerning the education of their children but that it is much more difficult 

to learn about the deeper feelings of parents toward their children. Parents 
often do not express their real feelings toward their children until they 

have known the nursery teacher or other professional worker long enough to 
feel quite confident of the worker's friendly attitude and to trust her under- 
standing of parents as well as of children. Many parents are never able to 
verbalize their real feelings to the nursery teacher because they do not 
recognize them themselves. For some parents, negative attitudes toward their 
children are so unacceptable that they have to deny that they feel anything 
but warmth and affection. Association with other nursery parents help mothers 
and fathers to recognize that all parents resent their children sometimes 

and feel angry toward them and thus they feel freer to express their hostile 
feelings as well as their loving attitudes. The nursery teacher's understanding 
of parents' real feelings comes gradually through her empathy with the meaning 
many specific experiences have for them. It may be that warmth and affection 
did not show up as important influences on child behavior in the nursery be- 
cause a real expression of such feelings is only obtained by more prolonged 
and varied relationships with parents. 


In discussing the relationship between democracy in the home and 
active participation in the nursery school, Baldwin says that democracy "is 
a general characteristic which tends to shape all of the child's environment 
into a general pattern." (p.59) Part of the general pattern for the demo- 
cratic families of Baldwin's study was that the children had had more nursery 
school experience than other children in the study. How the longer time in 
the nursery school may have influenced the active participation of these 
children this study does not show, but the experience of those nursery teachers 
would indicate that the length of time in the nursery was important. In 
addition, democratic parents may have felt ‘that in the nursery school the 
child's experience would be in keeping with their values. Certainly every- 
thing that has been written about nursery schools would indicate to parents 
that children would be free of unnecessary restrictions and would have 
opportunities for free exploration and experimentation; that they would not 
be encouraged to persist in infantile ways of coping with experience. For 
most of us the concept of democracy has within it the idea of individual 
autonomy and freedom modified by the needs of others. It seems probable that 
parents who are democratic in their relationships with their children also 
have strong feelings about their own autonomy so that democracy is not simply 
a way of educating children, but also represents deep-seated self attitudes 
and needs. Many parents send their children to nursery school because they 
themselves need some freedom from the restriction that the responsibility for 
their children places upon them. In other words, sending their children to 
nursery school may be a way of gaining for the children a type of educational 
experience in keeping with the parents’ values and at the same time g 
for the mother a measure of individual autonomy. Democracy in family life is 
an expression of the deep inner qualities of the individual personalities in 
the family group as well as a consciously conceived plan of inter-relationships. 
A fuller understanding of the relationship between family democracy and the 
nursery school behavior of the children will come gradually as further studies 
add to our understanding of the underlying motives in democratic behavior and 
of the development of the active type of response. 
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MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


Tire Sving 


Simple in design; easy to makes can be used in a 
variety of ways; fun with or without boards may 
be used by a number of children at one time, 
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Set sw Conc 


DOUBLE DUTY SWING CONSISTS OF 2 kx 10' Ht Clr. Rwd. 
"x6"x12' DF Stringer 

braces, 18" long 

$"x7" ring bolts 

pes 3/4" rope, approx. 6' long 
"x10" hardwood jumping board 7' or 8! long 
used tires 

sack cement 

sack pea gravel and sand 
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LET'S TALK LEGISLATION 
Theresa S. Mahler 


Fourteen key people, representing almost as many states and 
regions of the country, participated as resource people for the three- 
session legislative seminar held at the recent national conference of 
NANE in Boston. Major objectives of the seminar were: 

(1) to take a broad look at the effect of recent legislative action 
for young children; 

(2) to share knowledge and develop skill in connection with the 
mechanics of legislative work; and 

(3) to chart a course for legislative action on local levels as 
well as for the national organization. 


Dr. Hazel F. Gabbard, Specialist, Extended School Services and 
Parent Education, U. S. Office of Education, opened the session with an 
overview of some of the activities on the national level which have had 
or will have a significant bearing on the education of children under six. 
She reminded the group that public support for education of children under 
six, expressed at the last White House Conference, had far-reaching effects 
on the attitudes and practices of those concerned with providing educa- 
tional opportunities for all children. Dr. Gabbard pointed out that the 
continuance and reinforcement of this public support at the coming White 
House Conference on Education will depend upon whether this is expressed 
as a major need in the reports coming in from the State conferences being 
held prior to the November meeting in Washington. She stated: "This 
support for education of children under six -=- or lack of support -- at 
the White House Conference may well determine what our country will work 
for in the years ahead. Those of us who are working in the field have a 
responsibility to see that we gain such support. But we must also be able 
to identify and interpret what we mean by ‘early childhood education’. 
The broadness of this interpretation will determine whether our definition 
is inclusive enough to take in nursery and pre-kindergarten education." 


& & 


Reviewing some of the activities on the federal level, Dr. Gabbard 
reported that the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare had 
made major gains in the following areas: - 

(1) appropriation of funds for calling the 1955 White House Conference; 

(2) legislation making it possible for the Office of Education to 
finance contractual research; 

(3) 4nclusion of a provision in the special school construction fund 
(limited to areas of federal activities) which makes it possible 
for local school districts to include in their applications for 
these funds a request for money for kindergartens and nursery 
schools, provided these are included in the state's structure for 
public education. Dr. Gabbard said,in this connection, that those 
interested in legislation affecting young children might well 
examine the education code in their home states to determine 
whether the provision for this downward extension of education 
is included, or might be possible in the future. 
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Other items of special interest referred to by Dr. Gabbard 


(1) The National Council for State Consultants, composed of State 
Department of Education Supervisors of Elementary Education, 
has just published a 1955 revision of its first handbook, 
ag earlier by the committee on Education for Children Under 

ix; 

(2) The National Council of Chief State Officers, composed of State 

Superintendents of Schools, has appointed a study commission on 


The Role of the State Department of Education with Reference to 
Non-Public Schools. it is hoped that this study will result in 
encouraging State Departments of Education to be actively con- 
cerned with the setting of standards and with teacher education 
in relation to schools for children under six, public or non- 
public. 

(3) The U. S. Office of Education Bulletin No. ll records what has 
been happening on the raising and lowering of public school en- 
trance age requirements since 1877. 

(4) Another project of the U. S. Office of Education is the taking 
of a census on the numbers of schools and numbers of teachers 
in schools for children under six. Records compiled in one 
state showed an enrollment of 10,000 children under the age of 
six in schools where there was no educational supervision what- 
ever. Here again the speaker underscored the fact that interest 
in legislation must be accompanied by action. The accuracy of 
such census-taking depends upon the willingness of those on the 
local level to "dig out" the facts and figures. 


First-hand reports on legislative activities were given for the 
states of California, Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, Oregon and Washington. A summary of this material 
will be compiled for publication in the winter issue of the Bulletin. 


* + & 


the second day's session, "Taking a Look Behind the Scenes 
in Law-Making," the discussion centered around ways and means of develop- 
ing an educated public opinion on the "grass-roots" level in regard to 
nursery and early childhood education. Indiana's experience illustrates 
the importance of having widespread support for any piece of legislation. 
In that state, although a bill requiring licensing of all nursery schools 
and private kindergartens was sponsored by the Indiana AAUW and other key 
groups, it was killed in committee because, as one legislator put it, "It 
wasn't important enough — the idea was too new"! Numerous situations 
were described showing how actively interested individuals and groups have 
generated pressure" for the desirable end of achieving or improving legis- 
lation affecting young children. Other reports, such as the one given by 
Mrs. Josephine Burgess, Southern California ANE president, on the public 
relations program developed in Long Beach, which ultimately resulted in 
having the local Board of Education rescind its action to close that city's 
Child Care Center Program, demonstrated what can be done when parents, 
teachers, and the community buckle down to a coordinated effort of working 
together. 


. 
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Interest in legislative procedures spilled over into the 
Saturday morning final session of the seminar on Legislative Goals - 
Charting a Course for Action. It was agreed that the determination of 
goals must depend upon the individual local community or state situa- 
tion. In some areas the first beginnings are yet to be made. In others, 
examination of present laws might reveal ways of achieving standards, 
teacher accreditation, or perhaps even permissive education for pre- 
kindergarten children, within the existing framework. Where this is not 
possible, a study of projects carried on in other states (to be reported 
on later) can point the way to possible action in the home territory. 
Before adjourning, the group proposed recommendations for action on the 
part of NANE, through its legislative committee, which would, in the 
opinion of the group assembled in Boston for the legislative seminar, aid 
in the further sharing of ideas and information as to what is happening 
throughout the country, and would implement, through the development of 
distribution of source material, the legislative work of those interested 
in improving the educational opportunities for children under six. These 
recommendations will be reported in greater detail in the next issue of 
the Bulle tin. 


* & & 


Are YOU talking about, or working for legislation 
in YOUR city, county, state? If it's worth working 
for, it's worth printing in the next issue of the 
BULLETIN. Please send information to: 


Theresa S. Mahler 
Room 35, 135 Van Ness Avenue 
San Francisco 2, California 


* & 
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TIME OUT FOR READING 


Polly McVickar 


Of interest to members is the fact that the Publications Com 
mittee of the National Association for Nursery Education has released 
three new pamphlets. As usual, these are available from the Distribution 
Center, University of Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode Island. 


A Health Program for the Nurs School, by Hans Hartenstein, M.D. 
and Julius Richmond, > both from the of Pediatrics, College 
of Medicine, State University of New York, Syracuse. This pamphlet pro- 
vides a good, clear guide to the health essentials which need to be consid- 
ered in any nursery school, It neither over-emphasizes health, nor under- 
estimates the need to plan for it in the nursery school program. It makes 
one especially valuable suggestion in regard to parent discussion groups on 
the various aspects of health. That it is more successful if such meetings 
are conducted by the parents themselves, with a medical person available 

as a consultant to answer and clarify questions. This is recommended as a 
more valuable experience than setting up a lecture by the medical authority. 
Price: twenty-five cents. 


Y Children and the Church School, by Joy Hines, a mother and 
church school teacher in Manhattan Beach, California, with the assistance 
of Mary Barrett, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. The important 
point of view which this pamphlet describes is expressed as follows: "Reli- 
gious experiences for young children will have the most value if they are 
informal ones." The simple experiences of awe and wonder, sharing and giv- 
ing, helping others, are all part of a child's growing, and in the church 
school they are placed in a setting where others, adults and children, 
express recognition of these spiritual qualities. It is suggested here 
that mothers and fathers take an active part in the church nursery school, 
helping and being with the children. This perhaps meets two needs. The 
children learn to know many mothers and fathers, other than their own, and 
find that people are kind and helpful. It also means that the mothers and 
fathers see at first hand the kind of religious teaching which has meaning 
for small children. A good list of resources is included. 

Price: thirty-five cents. 


Mothers in a Cooperative Nursery School, by Dr. Beth Stephenson. 
This is an abstract of the recently completed thesis which Dr. Stephenson 
has completed at Columbia University. With a Foreward by Dr. Millie Almy 
of Columbia University. Dr. Stephenson, who has been a long-time consult- 
ant for the Cooperative Nursery Schools in New Jersey, has explored here 
the various roles which a mother fills in a cooperative nursery school, 
and the various aspects and implications of these roles. She has done 
this with considerable use of recorded incidents. The result is a clarifi- 
cation of the role of the parent, and from this a clear indication of the 
many-sided values to be found in the cooperative nursery school relationship. 
Price: thirty cents. 
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Two new books have come from Dr. James L. Hymes, Jr. In 
each he has given us ways to look beyond, to extend our own teaching 
philosophy. And in each he has drawn a working guide for living with 
children richly and successfully. 


A Child Development Point of View gives us the job. "Once 
you regard the child as a human .....caring, seeking, preferring, need- 
ing eeesee you have to work. You have to think, to use your judgement 
and your sensitivity." 


Behavior and Misbehavior is especially for the classroom teach- 
er, but it concerns those who teach the early years as well. "Children 
want discipline. They also want freedom. For children are rebelse A 
child's one single, biggest lifetime task is to find himself. He has to 
be a person, to stand out as someone special. Block this drive, for the 
sake of discipline, and you make a child pay too great a price. Somehow 
our way of working for discipline has to jibe with the child's way of 
becoming a human." Here are some guides to work by. 


A Child Development Point of View. Behavior and Misbehavior. 
Dr. James L. Hymes, Ure Prentice-Hall, New York, NeY. 1955 


For those parents, teachers, school groups and others, who 
regularly receive the 2 to 5 World News, there will be considerable in- 
terest in knowing that the Permabook which was announced in the October 
issue is now on the news stands. For those who do not already know the 
2 to 5 World News it will be an exciting introduction to the kind of 
material which comes out each month. It is a compilation of the material 
which has appeared during the past three years, giving the best thinking 
of outstanding specialists in every aspect of the two to five year old. 
Attractively presented, it is worthwhile reading, truly a notebook on the 
questions concerning this age. Watch for it at your news stand. 


Your Child from 2 to 5. Edited by Morton Edwards. Permabooks, 
New York, Ney. 1955. price: thirty-five cents. 


A new pamphlet has just been issued by the Silver Springs 
Cooperative Nursery School, Silver Springs, Maryland. It will prove enor- 
mously valuable for use in any nursery school — cooperative or private 
or church group or child care. It will be equally useful for any family 
geared to thinking of preschool needs, 


It was inspired by the projects which the fathers and children 
of the Silver Springs Cooperative carried out in making equipment for the 
schoole We Built It For Our Nursery Schoo). contains suggestions for equip— 
ment which most of us have felt a need of at one time or another. And it 
contains also the working drawings, measurements and directions for con- 
structing this equipment. 


Such things as a sturdy workbench, a good drying rack for paint~ 


ings and pastings, a long easel with room for five children at one time, 
are included in this pamphlet. Especially good is a block cart on casters, 
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which will store the blocks easily, and can be moved to the area of use. 
A particularly practical feature is a section built in for the curved 
pieces and all the accessory items which go with block play. 


Other designs include ladder hooks, a large box with mounting 
block for a steering wheel, a book shelf especially planned so that the 
books are loosely contained and easy to look over, and a plywood demount~ 
able doll house which would be a wonderful addition to block play. 


We Built It For Our Nursery Schoole Order from: The Silver 
Springs Nursery School, Inc. Silver Springs, Maryland. 
Price: thirty-five cents. 


An important addition to the current child development bibli- 
ography is a new book by Dr. Millie Almy of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. She has done an exceptionally able job of taking a compre- 
hensive look at the "whole" child, giving us an understanding of growth 
which is total. Dr. Almy has used records and reports of six children, 
from birth to the age of eighteen, and has followed them through succes- 
sive stages of development. She has drawn widely from the fields of 
pediatrics, psychology, psychiatry, anthropology, sociology, education 
and social work. It is only through study in all of these areas that we 
may fully understand growth. In following each of the six children, she has 
discussed biological factors, social factors and a psychodynamic approach. 
Significantly, the subjective point of view is considered and encouraged. 
She suggests that study also means an awareness of the growth process in 
ourselves. This book should have particular value for teachers of college 
students, and for teachers of teacherse 


Child Develo te Dr. Millie Almy. Henry Holt Company. 
New York, NeYe 6 
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ON THE STATE SIDE 


Rosalie Blau 


Arizona: Myrland, State Correspondent 
East Hawthorne 
Tucson, Arizona 


N. A. N. E. members who participated in the Fourth Annual 
Mental Health Institute in Tucson, November 28, 29, and 30, were 


Florence Schneider, Director of Treehaven School, and Nina Brannen 
Director of Little Bear's School. nacre ued 


Arizona has two very excellent cooperative nursery schools; 
Tucson Community School, of which Mary Magner Frobisher is educational 
director and the Phoenix College Nursery School connected with the 
Phoenix Junior College under the direction of Josephine Lawrence. 


Tucson Nursery School is now a member of the Red Feather United 
Community Fund. This school has been an outgrowth of the war nurseries 
and has been under the direction of Imogene Myrland since its beginning. 


& & 


California: Harriet Berger, State Correspondent 
Child Care Center 
Stockton, California 


Traveling across country to attend the N. A. N. E. Conference 
in Boston were eleven Californians representing a variety of programs 
concerned with early childhood education. 


Those attending, many as program participants, were: Rosalie Blau 
Office of Consulting Service, Southern California; Doris Brow Director and 
owner of Breldway Private School in Los Angeles; Evangeline ess, Director 


Pacific Oaks School of Pasadena; Josephine Burgess esident o Asso- 
ciation for Nursery Education, Southern California and Director, Child Care 


Centers program in long Beach; Beryl Campbell, Director, San Diego State 
College Nursery School; Dr. Edith Dowley,-Stanford University; Frances 
McAllister, member of faculty at Pacific Oaks School; Polly McVickar, Adult 
Education, Beverly Hills Schools; Theresa S. Mahler, Director, Child Care 
Center program in San Francisco; Dr. Lois M. Stoltz, Stanford University; 
and Docia Zavitkovsky, Supervisor, Child Care Centers, Santa Monica Unified 
Schools. 


Mrs. Alma Armbruster has been appointed Supervisor of the San 
Diego Child Care program. She comes to this experience from Cleveland 
where she has been Director of Consultation Services, Day Nursery Associa- 
tion of Cleveland. 

Mrs. Juanita Williams, former Child Care Supervisor, is teach- 
ing kindergarten in the San Diego City Schools. 
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The California Association for Nursery Education held its first 
coordinating board meeting on August 20, . At that time the follow- 
ing were elected: 


President: Elizabeth L. Woods 
Secretary-Treasurer: Josephine Burgess 
Member~-at-Large: Gertrude Stadtmueller 


This group was represented at the Governor's Conference on 
Education held in Sacramento September 30 and October 1, 1955. 


Selma Zorin, Supervisor, Children's Institutions Section, 
State Department of Social Welfare, announces that the California State 
Department of Social Welfare has issued a new Los Angeles County Directory 
listing all private day care centers, day nurseries, and nursery schools 
in Los Angeles County, which were known to be operating under Section 1620, 
of the California Welfare and Institutions Code as of August 1, 1955. 


The directory is divided into five separate sections of the 
county, corresponding to the Los Angeles Exchange Telephone Directory; 
and communities are listed in alphabetical sequence. The los Angeles 
City section of this comnunity is listed according to postal zones. 


Day care facilities under the licensing jurisdiction of the 
State Department of Social Welfare limit their services to physically 
and mentally normal children. 


The directory states that every parent should select, with 
thought and care, the nursery best suited to meet the needs of his or 
her particular child. When registering a child, parents should ask to 
see the State Department of Social Welfare license, or look for it on 
the wall of the nursery. The capacity of each facility is stated on the 
face of the license. No more than the stateinumber of children may be 
in attendance at any one time. 


Sponsors of the Barbara Greenwood lectureship and Scholarship, 
sponsored by the California Association for Childhood Education, Southern 
Section, the Association for Nursery Education of Southern California, 
Delta Phi Upsilon and Delta Kappa Gamma, will present aa Hill Arbuthnot, 
consultant in children's literature, at the Wilshire Ebe ater, on 
January 19, 1956. May Hill Arbuthnot will speak on "Broadening Children's 
Interests Through Books." 


* & 


District of Columbia: Ellen Oppenheim, State Correspondent 
1401 33rd St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


The Potomac area, which includes the District of Columbia and 
nearby Maryland and Virginia, was represented by fourteen members at 
the National Conference on Nursery Education in Boston. 
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Many of those attending were teachers or directors of cooperative schools. 
Others were teachers from private schools, the Department of Education 

at the University and the President of the Montgomery Council of Coopera- 
tives. 
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Kansas: Iluella Foster, State Correspondent 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


The Kansas Preschool Association, with membership open to all 
who are interested in the welfare of preschool children, issued an 
attractive quarterly publication for 1955. A summary of the program 
of their Third Annual Convention was presented in the bulletin. 


Carolyn Krings completed a year of graduate training at Purdue 
University t year. e has been working with Sarah Miller in the 


Red Shield Day Nursery through the summer. Carolyn also was teacher-in- 
charge of the nursery for preschool blind children who came with parents 
attending the Institute of Blind Children at the School for the Blind in 
Kansas City, Kansas, one weekend. 


Au Revoir to Dr. Lois Schultz who is leaving Kansas to stert 
a child development and family life education in a University in Pakistan. 
(Perhaps we will have a new correspondent on the international scene! 
May we hear from you, Dr. Schultz?) 


* & & 


Louisiana: Miss Willie Fletcher, State Correspondent 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
School of Home Economics 
Ruston, Louisiana 


The architect's plan for the new nursery school building at 
Louisiana Tech has been accepted and construction will start immediately. 
The building is projected to be ready for occupancy next year. 


This summer representatives from several of the state colleges 
met for the purpose of organizing a state group to be composed of those 
working in behalf of children under six. This will be a subsidiary 
organization of the Southern Regional Conference on Children Under Six. 
The first meeting of this newly formed group was held in November during 
the Iouisiana Education Association meeting. 


Charlotte Nicholson, Southwestern, Lafayette, Louisiana, is the 
state representative on the council of the Southern Regional Conference 
on Children Under Six. 
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Alma Mae Scarborough has joined the Baptist Sunday School 
Board, and serves as editor for the children's literature division. 


Her headquarters are in Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Michigan: Ann Louise Welch, State Correspondent 
Central Michigan College 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


The Preschool Association of Metropolitan Detroit has started 
publication of the PRESCHOOL NEWSETTE. There are plans for five more 
issues. Helen Parks, State Social Welfare Nursery School Consultant, 
and Grace Graveline, Nursery Day Care Programs Detroit Department of 
Public Welfare, are in charge of this publication. 


The School of Education and the Home Economics Laboratory 
Nursery School of Wayne University, with Esther Callard as Director, 
opened in October in the St. Andrews Episcopal Church. There are two 
half-day programs, each including lunch. The school serves as a laboratory 
for students in the Child Care courses at Wayne. 


Wayne University, through its new educational station WIVS 
U.H.F., Channel 56, began a series of programs -- "Who Learns in the 
Nursery School?" Esther Callard is the moderator of a panel which in- 
cludes a bride, mother, father and grandmother. The programs are slanted 
toward parents of young children, teachers, church school directors, and 
the entire field of preschool education. 


Michigan State University Laboratory Preschool, formerly known 
as Michigan State College Nursery School, has three new teachers: 
Vonceil Zankel, who comes from Florida and who has taught at Kansas 
State College; Ethel Karc from New York City, who received her Master's 
Degree at the University of Iowa; and M Rose Br from Austin, Texas, 
who has her Master's Degree from Iowa State ege. Each of these 
teachers is teaching in the Laboratory Preschool and also in the University. 
Also new is Grace Harrison, who is the instructor in charge of the school. 


At the Sparton Nursery, which is primarily for the children of 
married students of Michigan State University, Betty Garlick is taking 
the place of Betty Page as head of the school. oO on staff of the 


school are Mary and Louise Thompson. 


Dr. Bernice Borgman, Grace Harrison, and Betty Garlick of 
Michigan State University are conducting a series of five meetings with 
a Child Study Group in Charlotte, Michigan. 
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Minnesota: Elizabeth M. Fuller, State Correspondent 
Institute of Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1), Minn. 


To recognize 30 years of activity in the Institute of Child 
Welfare at the University of Minnesota, under the leadership of 
Dr. John E. Anderson, the University is sponsoring a conference on "The 
Concept of Development." The conference is called for December 8, 9 
and 10. Invited guests who will present papers are: Viktor Hamburger 
Washington University; Ayaan Lippman, M.D., Amherst; H. Wilder Chit 
Guidance Clinic; Howard Meredith, University of Iowa; st 1 
Columbia University; Willard C. Olson, University of Michigan; 
T. S. Schneirla, American Museum of Natural History; J. P. Scott . 
Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory; Robert R. Sears, Stanford Univer- 
sity; and Heinz Werner, Clark University. 


University of Minnesota staff members who will participate 
in the conference are: Dr. John E. Anderson, Norman J. DeWitt, Herbert 
Heaton, John Kidneigh, Wallance Russell, and Robert Spencer. 
& & 


Missouri: Barbara Fischer, State Correspondent 
Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


In August 1955, legislation went into effect in the state of 
Missouri which provides for the licensing of Day Care Homes and Day 
Nurseries. This step climaxes many years of untiring effort on the part 
of various groups throughout the state which are concerned with raising 
the standards of care for young children. A State Day Care Consultant 
has not yet been appointed, but basic standards for licensing have al- 
ready been completed by the Division of Welfare, and are ready for 
distribution. 


There has been an almost complete change of staff in the Child 
Development and Family Life Division of the Home Economics Department at 
the University of Missouri. Helen Tobias, who was formerly in charge of 
the work of this division, is now on leave to work toward her Ph. D. at 
the University of Iowa. New staff members are Ruth I. © r and Helen 
L. Koehler, both from the University of Chicago and both assistant profes- 
sors of Child Development and Family Life. 


This year 22 second-year students at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, have joined the N. A. N. E. as student members, thus starting 
early in their careers, the practice of affiliating themselves, and keep- 
ing in touch with, the activities of their professional organization. 
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New Mexico: John Julia McMahan, State Correspondent 
New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
State College, New Mexico 


Through the efforts of the Albuquerque A. A. U. W. Branch, 
the Council of Social Agencies appointed a Preschool Committee whose 
purpose will be to study situations affecting the care and education 
of children below the age of six in Albuquerque. This committee will 
secure facts and gather data which are needed if conditions affect- 
ing children are to be improved. 


The Las Cruces-State College A. A. U. W. Branch, through the 
education committee, made a study of care of children under six years 
of age of working mothers. The Committee on Social Education and Action, 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Las Cruces, is interested in serving 
the needs of the preschool child of working mothers through providing 
a week-day nursery school program or child care center. 


A. A. U. W. members within the state are urged to secure from 
the State Department of Public Health, copies of the ordinance which 
provides for safety and health of young children who are cared for out- 
side of their homes. In this way they will become acquainted with the 
minimum standards set for private nursery schools, day care centers, and 
kindergartens. Such information will help the group to have facts and 
data to support the establishment of public school kindergartens. The 
bill which was introduced in the state legislature last spring was 
defeated. Some P. T. A. groups in the state are working toward present- 
ing the facts to their members so that the support of a bill will be 
greater when introduced at the next session of the legislature. 


Oregon: Miriam A. Wiggenhorn, State Correspondent 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


A series of five weekly group therapy meetings are being held 
in Portland this fall for nursery school teachers. John Wallen, psy- 
chologist for the Boys' and Girls' Aid Society of Portland, is the group 
leader. The group provides an excellent opportunity to discuss and talk 
through in an understanding atmosphere common personal problems related 
to the profession of nursery school teaching. 


Some of the questions the group have faced include: What are 
some of our needs that lead us into nursery school teaching? Are there 
kinds of children's behavior that we find more satisfying? Are there 
kinds of children's behavior that annoy us? How do we handle our feelings? 
To what extent do we do without satisfactions because of nursery school 
teachings? 
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The Portland Chapter of the A. A. U. W. has just completed a 
survey of nursery schools in the Portland area. They have published a 
directory of nursery schools with information concerning staff, program, 
size of group, hours and fees. 


Carol Anderson, Doro Cole and Lorraine Kahn are graduate 
assistants, teaching in the gon State College nursery schools this 
year. Carol Anderson is a graduate of Iowa State College; Dorothy Cole, 
a graduate from Mills College; and Lorraine Kahn, a graduate from Hunter 
College. 


One of the organizations in the state receiving increased support 
from the United Fund is the Pearl Buck School for Retarded Children in 
Eugene, Oregon. The school is under the directorship of Elisabeth 
Waechter. Mrs. Waechter had her training in Berlin, Germany, and has 
had many years of experience both in Germany and this country in working 
with mentally handicapped children. Volunteers are used in this school 
and a volunteers' training program is being carried out. Case studies 
are presented and the volunteers are instructed in methods of working 
with slow-learning children. With the growing interest and support of 
the community, the Pearl Buck School now has plans for expansion with a 
building program to be started in the near future. 


Mrs. Waechter and her husband, Heinrich Waechter, are co- 
authors of the book, Schools for the Very Young. 
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Ohio: Ruth Highberger, State Correspondent 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


The Preschool Education Council of Greater Cincinnati is em- 
phasizing work with parents in its program this year. Norijane Hendrickson, 
formerly an instructor at Ohio State University, was the speaker at the 
October meeting. 


The Junior League of Cincinnati and the Cincinnati Speech and 
Hearing Center are organizing a nursery school which will offer group 
experience for deaf and hard of hearing children. Opening date for this 
school has been set for January, 1956. 
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Rhode Island: Phyllis Goodwin, State Correspondent 
R. Dd. 
Saunderstown, R. I. 


Rhode Islanders miss Sylvia Haber, former owner of the Park 
Nursery School in Cranston and one of the best workers in the area. Mr. and 
Mrs. Haber and family have moved to California and are living at 907 Cornell 
Street, Burbank, California. 
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Gevernor Roberts proclaimed the week of October 17 as 
Nursery Education Week in Rhode Island. This was in conjunction 
with the National Nursery Education Conference held in the neighbor- 
ing state of Massachusetts. 


The Nursery Education Association of Rhode Island has pub- 
lished its second bulletin covering news of people, happenings and 
meetings of special interest to members. 
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Wisconsin: Helen C. Dawe, State Correspondent 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 


New staff member at the University Nursery School, School of 
Home Economics is Bettie White, who received her Master's Degree from 
Columbia University. 


Two new graduate assistants, graduates of the School of Home 
Economics, University of Wisconsin, are: Anita Reith, now a new teaching 
assistant, and Marie Evans, research assistant. 


New staff member at the Meeting House Nursery School is 
Joan Dyke, a graduate of Purdue. ' 


A second annual Day Care Workshop was held in Milwaukee on 
October 8. The attendance was excellent and attending participants had 
an opportunity to hear Dr. Viola Theman of Northwestern University. Dis- 
cussion groups and seminars followed the presentation. 


Officers of the Midwestern Association met in Chicago to plan 
the annual conference to be held in Cincinnati in April, 1956. 


Revised standards for nursery schools and day care centers are 
now ready for distribution. Also available is a set of "Favorite Finger 
Plays." Both can be obtained by writing Mary Minnie, Day Care Consultant, 
Division of Children and Youth, State Department of Public Welfare, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


The Day Care News and Views bulletin, prepared by Miss Minnie's 
office, is distributed free to all centers. 
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Hawaii: Carolyn Balsbaugh 
University Preschool 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu 14, T. He 


The sub-committees, formed last summer to write the standards 
and rules and regulations for operation of day care centers in the 
Territory following passage of the licensing and supervision bill at the 
1955 session of the Legislature, have been meeting regularly since 
June 16. Mae Asahina, Department of Public Welfare, believes the steer- 
ing committee wi able to meet in the near future to discuss the sub- 
committees' reports and to work together in getting the material in final 
form for the public hearing required before submitting the rules and 
regulations to the Governor for his signature. Personnel from many 
day care centers now in existence are among those in the community par- 
ticipating in the work of the committees. 


Oei Mashara, Kindergarten Field Assistant on the island of Oahu, 
is on leave this year studying at New York University. She is living at 
International House and writes enthusiastically about her courses and of 
the supervision of student teachers in P. S. 33, the Dalton School, the 
Hudson Guild and the Little Red School House. 


Miss Maehara's replacement for the year is Winifred J who 
for the past few years has been an intern supervisor at Fern Scho in 
Honolulu. 


Lillian Lewis is the new Superintendent of the Kindergarten and 
Children's Aid Association's six day care centers. She replaces Sarah M. 
Green who has returned to Hunter College in New York City. Miss Lewis 
lived and worked in Colorado until three years ago when she moved to the 
West Coast, where she did classroom teaching in San Jose, California, 
before coming to Hawaii. 


Hawaii is a land of many delights none the least of which is 
the abandon with which almost everyone, in casual moments, and chiliren, 
most of the time, go barefoot. Takeko Asahino, doing exchange teaching 
in Jersey City, New Jersey, this year, reports that she was immediately 
struck by her thundering herd of kindergartners in shoes! 
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ON THE STAFF SIDE 


CHILD CARE CENTERS, INC. 


In April and in June, 1956, Child Care Centers will have 
openings for nursery or nursery kindergarten teachers who can 
qualify for Wisconsin teaching certificates. 


Child Care Centers, Inc., a member of Child Welfare League 
of America, Inc., carries a Wisconsin nursery school license. There 
are eight full-time teachers with a total staff of fiteen. The 
children range from two to five years of age. Teachers work a 40-hour 
week and have four weeks vacation a year. The Centers are closed 
between Christmas and New Year's. 


For further information write to: 


Mrs. Helen M. Brown, Executive Director 
CHILD CARE CENTERS, Inc. 

1518 N. Seventh Street 

Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 


OPPORTUNITY FOR EXPERIENCED NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHER IN CINCINNATI 


There is an opening for an experienced nursery school teacher 
interested in working with deaf and hard of hearing children in 
Cincinnati. This school, which will open in Jamary, is sponsored 
by the Junior League and the Cincinnati Speech and Hearing Center. 

The teacher taking this position will have the opportunity for several 
weeks of experience in working with deaf and hard of hearing children 
in a similar center under supervision prior to the opening of the 
school. Salary $4,000 -- $5,000 for 11 months depending on training 
and experience; anyone interested write to: 


Mrs. H. E. LIanken, 

Co-chairman of Nursery School Committee 
7 Melville Lane 

Cincinnati 8, Ohio 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
AVAILABLE 1954-55 


Sharing—A New in Relationships, by Evelyn Beyer ..............-...- 
or more copies 

How Are The 5’s Your joint publication of the ACEI and NANE ................ $.05 

ngle copies free; 2- 5¢; 100-499 copies 4¢; 500 copies $15.00; 1,000 copies $25.00) 
Teacher in a Cooperative, by Pe Polly McVickar, Reprint from 

NA.N.E. BULLETIN, Vol. IX, No. 1, 1953 .$ .10 0 
The Cooperative Nursery School—A Significant Trend in Nursery Education, by Myra Woodruff, 

Reprint from N.A.N.E. BULLETIN, Vol. IX, No. 2, 15 
Benefits of a Good Nursery School, A statement prepared by the American Academy of 

A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School—That’s What You Want for Your Child, by 

Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten? by Sister Mary de Lourdes...................0.:. ar staat $.10 

Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? by Isabelle Diehl..................cccccccsssseeseseneeeeerseees $ .10 {) 

(25 or more copies 25¢ each) 

(25 or more copies 15¢ each) 

Nursery Schools in Relation to American Culture Pattern—What Are We by 

Schools for Young Children in Twenty-seven Countries $ 50 

Science Experiences in the Nursery School, by Dorothy Haupt ..............::ccesccsssccseseresseneseereceereceeees $ 50 1 
(25 or more copies 35¢ each) 

Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery $ 05 
4¢ each for 50 to 100 copies; 3¢ each for 100 copies or more) 

Education of Children Under Six in Public $ 50 
(25 or more copies 35¢ each) 

(25 or more copies 15¢ each) 

Today’s Children in Germany, by Agnes Snyder. $.10 

What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? by Elizabeth Doak ........ $ 50 
or more i each 

ORDER BLANK 


This folder may be used for ordering. Current publications list will be sent with each shipment. 
Indicate quantity of each publication desired in [] 


Address all orders to: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Distribution Center 
University of Rhode Island 


Kingston, Rhode Island 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


Please send check or money order. Official purchase orders will be billed on request. 
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